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Clock Watchers 


By Walter E. Myer 
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W HAT do you do when quitting 

time comes? “A foolish question,” 
you may say. “When quitting time 
comes I quit.” But it isn’t quite so 
simple as that. Some people quit when 
they have rounded out the required or 
customary number of hours and some 
do not. 

There are people who scamper away 
when the closing hour strikes, carry- 
ing in their minds as little as they can 
of what they have been doing. Others 
have found their work interesting or 
urgent. They find unfinished tasks to 
do. New possibilities stretch out be- 
fore them. So they go ahead despite 
the clock. In most occupations, the 
ones who go ahead are the ones who 
stay ahead. 

Take the case of a newspaper re- 
porter. At the end of the day he hears 
of an event out of which he can make 
a good story, but it will take time. If 
he quits no one will criticize him, for 

he alone knows of the affair. But un- 
less he goes on he will lose the “scoop.” 
Successful newspaper men forget the 
clock under such circumstances and 
stick to the job. 

A lawyer may ordinarily close his 
office and go home at a certain time, 
but if he is working on an important 
case he goes on far into the night, mas- 
tering details and broadening his under- 
standing of the difficult legal points 
involved. 

A physician is notoriously unable to 
hold always to his customary routines. 
When there are patients to be served 
he must continue the performance of 
his duties until the work is done or his 
Strength is impaired. 









I do not mean to 
suggest that work- 
ers in all occupa- 
tions should follow 
fully the examples 
of the professional 
people I have men- 
tioned. In most vo- 
cations the workers 
lay down their tools 
when the whistle 
blows, and it is right 
that they should do 
%. They should not be expected to 
femain on the premises for more hours 
than they are paid to work. 

But they may, if they are determined 
to get the most out of life, spend time 
at home studying other pursuits. With 
Outside interests they will grow in effi- 
Siency and character. If one is in an 
'@ “cupation which does not offer oppor- 
tunity for advancement, he can develop 
aricher life by following these outside 
endeavors. 

Students, however, should not be 
tlock-watchers, waiting anxiously for 
Closing time. They may properly take 
time off for rest, recreation, home duties 
of just plain fun. The more energetic, 
Maginative and conscientious students, 
Nevertheless, do not always quit at 
Quitting time. 

Such students frequently are so in- 
ferested in their work that they put 
extra time without being forced to 
80. They find enduring satisfaction 
the performance of duties which are 
Belf-imposed and which broaden their 
ing and understanding. 


Walter E. Myer 


















JAVANESE GIRL drying cassava. 
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GALLOWAY 


Tapioca comes from the root of the cassava plant 


and is another product of Java’s marvelously fertile soil 


Plan for Indonesia 


People of Netherlands East Indies Prepare for Independence 
After Living 300 Years Under Dutch Control 


IX weeks have passed since fight- 
ing stopped between Dutch and 
Indonesian forces in the Netherlands 


East Indies. Prisoners captured 
earlier by both sides are now being 
freed. Trade between the areas 


controlled by the Dutch and the 
Indonesian Republic is being resumed. 
The prospects for lasting peace in the 
East Indies are better now than at any 
time since World War II. 

These events represent an important 
success for the United Nations. The 
agreement to stop fighting was signed 
on January 17 by Dutch and Indo- 
nesian leaders in the presence of 
UN representatives on board the U. S. 
naval transport Renville in the har- 
bor of Batavia, the capital of the 
East Indies. The “Renville Agree- 
ment,” as it is called, came about 
as a result of conferences held by a 
committee appointed by the UN 
Security Council. 

The committee was made up~of 
three persons representing Australia, 
Belgium, and the United States. The 
American representative on the com- 
mittee was Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
President of the University of North 
Carolina. The members held confer- 
ences with Dutch and _ Indonesian 
leaders in the East Indies for 11 
weeks before a settlement was reached. 

There are still many difficult 
problems to be worked out before 
peace in the East Indies is assured. 
But the “Renville Agreement” pro- 


vides a plan for the future of the . 


islands on which both sides are now 
agreed. It is similar to an agreement 
signed nearly a year ago, which was 
never put into effect. 

The plan calls for a_ gradual 
change-over of the East Indies from 
colonial status to independence. Ten 
or more states will be formed within 


a union to be known as the “United 
States of Indonesia.” Within six 
months or a year, elections will be held 
in borderline areas so that the people 
may decide which of the states they 
wish to join. A democratic constitu- 
tion, modeled after that of United 
States of America, will then be writ- 
ten for the nation. 

The new government will be inde- 
pendent and will ask to be admitted 
to the United Nations. But it will 
probably remain loyal to Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands, just as 
Australia, Canada, and other British 
dominions remain loyal to their King. 

The Dutch government has ruled 
the East Indies for more than 300 
years. These islands form one of 
the richest colonies ever owned by any 
European nation. Their combined 
area equals that of all the United 


States east of the Mississippi. Their 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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Study of War's 
Causes Asked 


Eisenhower Urges the Schools 
to Lead in Analyzing Rea- 
sons for Conflict 


ENERAL Dwight Eisenhower, in 

a report made two weeks ago 
when he retired as Army Chief of 
Staff, advanced a number of state- 
ments that all Americans should pon- 
der deeply. The report dealt with 
several problems now before the na- 
tion—problems that must be solved 
wisely if we are to be secure and 
prosperous in the future. 

One of the issues which the Gen- 
eral discussed is that of universal mili- 
tary training. “What we are able 
to do within the first 60 days of an- 
other war,” Eisenhower said, “will 
be decisive.” While he did not con- 
sider universal military. training the 
only step that should be taken to in- 
sure success in another war, General 
Eisenhower contended that it is “an 
essential measure under present cir- 
cumstances.” 

Some observers differ with the 
former Chief of Staff on this point. 
They are not convinced that the first 
60 days of another conflict would de- 
termine its outcome. But even if this 
is so, they say, modern warfare re- 
quires a small, highly skilled force 
ready to act at a moment’s notice— 
not a large number of partially trained 
men who could not be put into action 
for at least several months after the 
outbreak of war. 

The question of universal military 
training is only one of the important 
issues General Eisenhower raised in 
his report. He emphasized the fact 
that, by looking back through history, 
we can trace the events which led to 
each war. In every case, he says, we 
can find a point at which the chain of 
events leading to the conflict could 
have been broken and the war avoided. 
By applying these lessons to the fu- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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GENERAL MILLS 


EXTREME NATIONALISM is one of the major causes of war 
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ture, the General believes, we can 
make it possible to remove the scourge 
of war entirely. 

If we give as much study ang re- 
search to the causes and prevention 
of war, Eisenhower argues, as we have 
given to the causes and cure of dis- 
ease, we can learn to control fighting 
just as we have learned to control 
physical plagues. 

Although he feels that present cir- 
cumstances require military prepared- 
ness, the former Chief of Staff believes 
that the real hope for long-range 
peace lies in a program of education 
that will give citizens of each coun- 
try an understanding of why wars 
are fought. 

What are some of the causes of 
war—some of the problems that our 
schools should emphasize if we are 
to do away with armed conflict among 
nations? As General Eisenhower 
says, we have not yet arrived at the 
answer to such a question. There are, 
though, several reasons which have 
led nations to turn against their 
neighbors in the past. Among them 
are these: 

Fear and quest for security. 
Throughout recorded history there 
has never been a time when na- 
tions did not fear one another. Weak 
countries have been afraid of stronger 
powers, and the strong have feared 
each other. Because of this ever- 
present feeling of apprehension, na- 
tions have tried in various ways to 
make themselves safe against attack. 

Frequently they have built up their 
military defenses to the limit of their 
ability. This, in turn, has increased 
the feelings of fear and insecurity 
on the part of neighboring states. 
One nation knows that if the state 
next door is strong enough to repel 
an attack, it can also make an attack. 











WILLIAMS IN DETROIT FREE PRESS 


HUNGRY AND POVERTY-STRICKEN people are always a danger to peace 


Causes of War 


(Continued from page 1) 


Sometimes nations have tried to 
protect themselves by forming alli- 
ances with other countries. When this 
is done, several states agree among 
themselves that they will help each 
other, if any one of them is attacked 
by an outside power. While the alli- 
ance appears to increase the security 
of the member nations, it may seem 
to be an unfriendly gesture toward 
countries that do not belong to the 
group. Those on the outside then 
bargain together and arm to protect 
their interests. 

Often a large power will try to 
make itself secure in still another way 
—that is, by building up its sphere 
of influence. If a strong nation can 
gain partial control over smaller coun- 
tries, or if it can maintain close rela- 
tions with them, it feels it can count 
on their help in case of an attack. 
Such a sphere of influence tends to 
put other major countries on guard 
and to make them try to build up 
their own orbits of power. 

Economic rivalry. In olden times, 
wars were waged largely for economic 
gain. Countries saw aggression and 
conquest as giving them an oppor- 
tunity to add to their resources. They 
felt that the defeat of a weak and un- 
prepared foe offered an easy way to 
obtain riches. Many colonial empires 
were built up in this way. 

In modern times, the economic 
causes of war are more complex. Na- 
tions seek more than riches. They 
need food for their people and raw 
materials for their industries. To an 
even greater extent, they want mar- 
kets for the products of their farms, 
mines, and factories. 

The quest for sources of raw ma- 
terials and for markets leads to in- 
tense international rivalries. Cer- 
tainly one of the causes of the First 
World War was the competition be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany 
for foreign markets. For centuries, 
the British had led the world in com- 
merce. The Germans challenged their 


superiority by building new industries 
and striving to sell their goods abroad. 
Great Britain’s resistance to this de- 
velopment led Germany to seek success 
through military power. 

Economic factors played an impor- 
tant part in the recent war. The Jap- 
anese tried to extend their political 
control over a great part of Asia so 
that they might have access to the 
wealth of raw materials in China and 
southeastern Asia. The Japanese also 
knew that continental Asia offered a 
vast market for manufactured goods. 

The economic causes of war do not 
always have their roots in the desire 
of a nation to get more than its share 
of foreign trade. Actual need may 
furnish the initial force. Once a 
country has started on a program of 
expansion to supply its needs, how- 
ever, its rulers easily become obsessed 
with the idea of world conquest. This 
point is well illustrated by Germany’s 
course before World War II. 

Most observers agree that depres- 
sion and poverty in that country dur- 
ing the late 1920’s and early 1930’s 
caused the German people to accept 
a dictatorship. Hitler and his group 
promised economic relief. But in the 
end their plans for expansion grew to 
such fantastic proportions that they 
were unwilling even to listen to reason- 
able compromise proposals, 

It is a generally accepted fact that 
peace depends upon stable economic 
conditions. Depressions, with their 
toll of unemployment and widespread 
suffering, are breeders of war. And 
the world has become so _ interde- 
pendent, economically, that no nation 
is safe from the harmful effects of 
poverty in other lands. 

Desire- for power. The world has 
seen many examples of wars that were 
started largely as a result of a na- 
tion’s wanting “power for power’s 
sake.” Hitler and his Nazis made no 
secret of the fact that their objective 
was world domination. The Japanese 
felt that they had a “divine mission” 
to rule the world. 

This lust for power on a continental 
or global scale is usually a logical de- 
velopment of dictatorship. When ab- 
solute authority in one country is 
vested in the hands of a small group 
of persons, those rulers eventually 


SMI 


look beyond their own borders for. 
“other worlds to conquer.” 
tators may simply have become greedy 
for more and more power. Or they 
may find it necessary to keep their 
people happy by dangling the Prog. 
pect of greater power and wealth be. 
fore them. In either case, the result 
is likely to be war. 

Nationalism. Since the days of the 
French Revolution, narrow national- 
ism has been one of the most power. 
ful forces in the world. This term 
should not be confused with patriotism 
which, of course, is equally powerful, 
Patriotism is a real love of country 
that leads people to support the best 
interests of their homeland, even if 
they must sacrifice personal advan- 
tage to do so. Nationalism is a feel: 
ing of superiority and hostility to- 
ward persons of other countries. It 
is best summarized in such an expres- 
sion as, “We are better and stronger 
than any other country, and we can 
lick all comers.” 

Narrow nationalism is a great psy- 
chological spur to war. Nations af- 
flicted by this disease always assume, 
without question, that any country 
which takes issue with them is in 
the wrong. They encourage their peo- 
ple to “look down” on foreigners. Un- 
derstanding and tolerance of others’ 
views are discouraged. Nationalism 
in one country is inevitably followed 
by fear and suspicion jn others. 

The points discussed above are only 
a few of the factors that are looked 
upon as being major causes of war. 
In connection with the last world con- 
flict, another point arises. It is highly 
controversial, but it should be con- 
sidered by students of this subject. 

During the 1930’s the United States 
wanted nothing so much as to avoid 
war. We appropriated little money, 
as compared with other countries, for 
our armed forces. Many persons feel 
that this policy, which they call “mis- 
directed pacifism,” actually was a 
cause of World War II. 

They argue that Germany and 
Japan would not have been willing 
to start the conflict if they had been 
convinced that the United States 
would fight. Leaders in the two na- 
tions, it is said, “gambled” on the 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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“You are the greatest inventor in the 
world,” exclaimed a newspaperman to 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

“Oh, no, my friend, I’m not,” said 
Professor Bell. “I’ve never been a re- 
porter.” 

* * * 


A physician was recently called upon 
by a person suffering from rheumatism, 
who: insisted that the doctor do some- 
thing for him. The physician wrote a 


*prescription, and as the patient went 


out of the room, said to him: 

“Let me know if that does you any 
good. I’ve been troubled myself with 
rheumatism lately.” 


* * * 


In a history examination one of the 
questions was, “What are the five great 
races of mankind?” 

The athlete replied: “The 100 yards, 
the hurdles, the quarter mile, the mile, 
and the three miles.” 


* * * 


“Professor,” said a very earnest young 
girl, “I want you to suggest a course in 
life for me.’ 

“What are your own inclinations?” 

“Oh, my soul yearns and throbs and 
pulsates with an ambition to give the 
world a life work that shall be daringly 
creative, ,imaginative, and weirdly en- 
trancing!” 

“Woman, you’re born to be a milliner.” 





Director: “Don’t forget now. You look 
around, discover that someone is chasing 
you, then you dive off this 200-foot cliff.” 

Stunt Man: “But there’s only six 
inches of water at the bottom!” 

Director: “Sure, you don’t think we 
want you to drown, do you?” 


* * * 








Teacher: “Who was Homer?” 
Student: “He was the fellow Babe 
Ruth made famous.” 
ee 
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SERRANO IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
“Of course, the whole thing’s very com 
fusing—only a child can und it.” 
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lWeekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this page 
are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN 


OBSERVER. ) 

Should the federal government 
grant money to the states to help them 
meet the expense of maintaining their 
schools? This question, which has long 
heen debated by the American people, 
isagain being considered by Congress. 

According to the provisions of bills 
now pending in the national legisla- 
ture, the federal government would 
furnish money to assist states in 
operating their schools, and to aid a 
number of private educational institu- 
tions. The poorer states would receive 
more assistance per student than the 
prosperous ones. 

Would federal aid to education be 
desirable, or might it have harmful 
effects? Pro and con arguments are 
summarized below: 


Senator George Aiken of Vermont, 
writing in New York Times Magazine. 


Many states and local communities 
cannot provide funds to support their 
schools properly. As a result, Ameri- 
can schools are suffering from a short- 
age of teachers, low salaries, and in- 
adequate buildings and equipment. 
While it is recognized that money is 
not the sole requirement of a good 
school system, it is certainly a first 
and essential requirement. 

The inability of state and local 
areas to cope with the school problem 
does not mean that they have not 
tried. It is simply a matter of not 
being able to foot the bill. There 
are wide variations in the wealth 
and income of different states and 
school districts in various parts of 
the nation. 

For example, the 1945 income per 
person ranged from $556 in one state 
to $1,595 in another. The best fi- 
nanced school systems in 1939-40 
spent $6,000 or more per classroom, 
and the poorest financed systems spent 
less than $100 per classroom. 

It is not possible for the available 
tax resources in many states to pro- 
vide enough money to support good 
schools. This is a serious problem, 
and the only feasible solution is fed- 
eral aid. 

In considering federal aid to edu- 
cation, we should not think of this 
assistance in terms of relief, but 
rather in terms of national obligation. 
The welfare of the Republic requires 
the federal government to assume the 
responsibility of seeing that all 
American youths have an gpportunity 
for a certain minimum of education. 

During the war, when large num- 
bers of men from some states failed to 
Meet the Army’s educational require- 
Ments, the nation as a whole had to 
bear the expense of teaching these 
Men to read and write. 

Reports of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce show a close relation- 
ship between education and earning 
Power. During periods of depres- 
Sion, people with poor educations are 
the ones most likely to need charity 
and therefore to be burdens upon 
their communities. Inasmuch as 60 
Per cent. of the people of America 
are not living in the states where they 
Were born, it must follow that an un- 
educated person from one state may 

ome a drag on progress in another. 


Some people fear that federal assist- 
ance would mean federal -domination 
of our public schools. Such domina- 
tion cannot be achieved without the 
consent of Congress, and Congress is 
not likely to give that consent. 

Effective schooling is the basis for 
equality of opportunity in America, 
and it is the responsibility of the 
entire nation to provide that oppor- 
tunity. 


President Truman, in a message to 
Congress. 


Our educational systems face a 
financial crisis. It is deplorable that 
in a nation as rich as ours there are 
millions of children who do not have 
adequate schoolhouses or enough 


record of the poorer states, in which 
more than half of those examined for 
military service were rejected. Poor 
education in one section breeds and 
contributes to all sorts of social ills 
that spread over the entire nation. 
Under a program of federal finan- 
cial assistance, the national govern- 
ment need not dominate the schools. 
Governmental experience shows that 
there are financial methods whereby 
federal aid can go to the states with- 
out endangering the states’ control of 
the institutions that receive assistance. 


Representative Ralph Gwinn of 
New York, in a speech to the House. 


Admittedly some of our states are 
poor. 


There is great inequality in 





HAROLD M. LAMBERT 


SHOULD the federal government extend financial aid to the nation’s schools? 


teachers for a good elementary or 
secondary education. If there are 
educational inadequacies in any state 
the whole nation suffers. The fed- 
eral government has a responsibility 
for providing financial aid to meet 
this crisis. 


John K. Norton of Columbia Uni- 
versity, writing for the National Edu- 
cation Association Journal. 


There should be federal aid for 
education because without it millions 
of American children are denied 
their educational birthrights. The 
poorer states cannot afford the cost 
of giving their children the schooling 
they should have. The social ills re- 
sulting from denying decent school- 
ing in these states endanger the whole 
country. Ignorance cannot be quaran- 
tined. 

Seventeen million young men were 
examined under selective service, and 
one out of every three in the nation 
was rejected for physical, mental, or 
educational deficiencies. The national 
average was dragged down by the 


educational opportunity within the 
richest states as well as among the 
various states. In many cases, locali- 
ties that can afford good schools are 
not doing a good job of teaching their 
young people to be useful citizens. 

If mere money were the answer, 
would we not expect to find in our 
richest states, where there is no 
need for federal aid, our highest level 
of spiritual, cultural, and _ political 
health? Instead what do we find in 
our prosperous states, especially in 
their big cities? There the most is 
spent on education. There the most 
deeply entrenched political machines 
flourish. There the worst political 
corruption exists. 

The states and local communities 
should, with the resources they have 
available, do their best to make 
the schools more effective. 


Carol Thompson, in an article pub- 
lished by Forum. 
Granting that American education 


calls for many improvements, grant- 
ing that among these improvements 


the raising of teacher salaries and 
training standards is vital, it still 
remains true that educational prob- 
lems are best left to the states, who are 
actually responsible for the school sys- 
tems. 

Federal control is not desirable. 
Federal aid without control will 
merely perpetuate politics-ridden state 
systems. Basically, the task for all 
interested in the improvement of the 
public schools is the education of the 
taxpayer on the local level to the 
importance of his children’s schooling. 
Today the taxpayers in some states 
are content with badly organized and 
inefficient sch8ol systems, No amount 
of federal aid can remedy this fact. 

When the taxpayers of all the states 
are aroused to the need for better 
schooling, and only then, will adequate 
educational opportunities be offered to 
all American youths. When that day 
comes, the states will be better able to 
afford and to administer the im- 
proved systems. 


Col. John H. Cowles, in a statement 
presented to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


There is no state in the Union 
which at this time is not better able, 
financially, to support its schools 
than the federal government is to 
contribute to that support. A few 
states are free from debt, and the 
total debt of all the others is small 
in comparison with that of the na- 
tional government. In 1943 the in- 
comes of nearly all the state govern- 
ments exceeded their budgetary ex- 
penditures. 


George W. Robnett, in another 
statement presented to the U. S. 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


In America we have built up a de- 
centralized system of public education. 
Each school district is independent 
and is in no way subject to influence 
from a centralized federal authority. 
Any thinking person who knows any- 
thing about politics can feel very 
sure, that the plan for federal aid 
to schools would inevitably lead the 
government in Washington to play a 
larger and larger role in public 
education. 

The control of public education has 
been a vital part of the program of 
every totalitarian regime in Europe. 
Here in America we cannot afford to 
tamper with the vital basic traditions 
of freedom. The result of doing so 
might be disastrous. 


Thomas H. Reed, in a pamphlet 
published by the Connecticut Public 
Expenditure Council. 


Connecticut spends a great deal of 
money on her schools. Some states, 
on the other hand, maintain low tax 
rates and spend very little on educa- 
tion. Why, then, should the people of 
Connecticut pay federal taxes to help 
states that are not doing much to 
help themselves? Good schools were 
established in Connecticut many years 
ago, when great sacrifice was required 
to maintain them. Educational im- 
provement in states where schools are 
today inadequate must come about in 
the same manner. 
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Notice to Teachers 


The monthly current events test will 
appear next week, in the issue of 
March 8. It will be based on the pre- 
ceding four issues of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, dated February 9, 16, 23, 
and March 1. The test will not cover 
the issue in which it appears. 

The answer key will be published in 
the March 8 issue of The Civic Leader. 


Arms Embargo 


Since early last December the 
United States has not allowed arms, 
ammunition, or other in€truments of 
‘war to be sent from this country to 
the Middle East. The ban was put 
into effect as a part of our policy of 
remaining neutral in the troubles be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews in 
Palestine. Ever since that time there 
has been considerable difference of 
opinion about our stand. 

Those who criticize it argue in this 
way: “Our neutrality policy is actually 
not neutral at all, since its effect is to 
deprive the Jews of Palestine of the 
chance to get arms to defend them- 
selves. Meanwhile the Arabs in Pales- 
tine are being supplied with guns by 
the states of the Arab League, some 
of whom have been purchasing arms 
from Great Britain. 

“Our vote in the United Nations in 
favor of the partition of Palestine 
shows that we want to see a Jewish, 
as well as an Arab, state in that coun- 
try. However, we are not doing all 





CHINESE NEWSPAPERS reporting news 
of the United Nations have had to de- 
velop 2,000 new symbols to represent the 
new ideas and words that have grown out 
of. the discussions of the organization. 


that we could to see that the Jewish 
state is established, because we are 
afraid of offending the Arabs who 
might refuse to continue to sell us oil 
from the rich fields of the Middle 
East.” 

Those who defend our present policy 
argue in this way: “The arms embargo 
is designed to keep us from becoming 
involved in war. If we helped one 
side or the other, we would soon be 
drawn in further. Our ban on arms 
shipments applies to both Jews and 
Arabs. If either side gets arms else- 
where, it is not our business. We 
should support whatever military ac- 
tion the UN may decide to take in 
Palestine, but we should not act alone 
in supplying weapons to the opposing 
groups in this conflict.” 

Both critics and defenders of our 
present policy are watching to see the 
outcome of the discussions on Pales- 
tine now taking place in the UN 
Security Council. The 5-power Pales- 
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ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY. The question of whether or not the United States 
should cooperate with Canada in developing a water route for ships from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean may have been decided by Congress before this. paper 


reaches its readers. 


tine Commission, whose job it is to 
carry out the partition, has asserted 
that it needs a police force to back it 
up. As these words are written, it is 
not known whether such a body will 
be established. If the UN does decide 
to set up a police force in Palestine, the 
United States will undoubtedly be 
asked to supply some of the troops. 


Testing Party Strength 


The two major parties and Wallace’s 
third party are closely watching some 
special elections and political contests 
being held in various states. The re- 
sults of the local skirmishes serve as 
straws in the wind for what may hap- 
pen in the November elections. The 
parties can see where they are weak 
and where they are strong by observ- 
ing these advance contests, and are 
thus in a better position to know how 
to conduct their campaigns. 

The first test of this kind was the 
widely publicized election in a New 
York congressional district. It was 
held to fill a vacancy in the U. S. House 
of Representatives. 

As newspaper readers know, the 
candidate who made it clear that he 
was a strong follower of Henry Wal- 
lace won the election. The Truman 
man was defeated, 

This victory has greatly encouraged 
both the Republicans and Wallace’s 
third party. The GOP leaders now 
feel there is a good chance that Wal- 
lace will take enough votes away from 
the Democrats to insure a Republican 
victory in the presidential contest in 
New York. They point out that past 
experience shows that the presidential 
candidate who wins New York’s 47 
electoral votes almost always wins the 
election. 

The Democrats reply that this one 
“minor” election does not indicate at 
all how New York as a whole will vote 
next November. . They insist that 
when the final ballots have been 
counted, New York will be in the 
Democratic column. Some Democratic 
leaders feel that this “small setback” 
will have a healthy effect, since it will 
make their party members work harder 
than ever to win in that important 
state. 

So far as Wallace is concerned, he 
probably has little or no hope of achiev- 
ing victory in New York, but he and 
his followers feel that this first show 
of strength will help their cause else- 
where, and that it indicates good pos- 





sibilities for the future. Their high 
spirits over the outcome of the recent 
local election in New York, however, 
were let down somewhat by what hap- 
pened a few days later in Minnesota. 

The Democratic and Farmer-Labor 
Party in that northern state were com- 
bined in 1944. While they now work 
together, there is still competition be- 
tween the two groups. Each one tries 
to control the political combination. 
The Farmer-Laborites are now sup- 
porting Wallace, while the Democrats 
back Truman. 

At a recent meeting of the combined 
Democratic and Farmer-Labor Party 
organization, it was clear by the 
voting on certain matters that the 
Truman Democrats were in a majority. 
This is being hailed by Democratic 
leaders as a certain indication that 
the President will have Minnesota’s 
support both in the nominating con- 
vention and in the November elections. 
The Republicans and Wallace, on the 
other hand, contend that this is a pre- 
mature assumption, and both groups 
say they will win Minnesota. 


For a Better World 


“More children will die abroad this 
year than all the people who died from 
bullets and bombings in any year of 
World War II. In all the world today 





BREAD MARKET in the city of Kielce, Poland. 
ground of the picture. 





there are 800 million children under 
15 years of age. More than half of 
them are not now getting enough t 
eat. And 230 million are close to 
starvation. 4 

“Many of those who will survive 
will be twisted and torn by cold 
hunger that never seems to stop 
Even the strongest among them 
be well below normal—physically a 
mentally. Yet these are the grown 
ups of tomorrow, who will someday 
inherit the earth.” 

This, says Chester Bowles in a re 
cent issue of Look, is the reason for 
the United Nations Appeal for Chil 
dren which started last month and igs 
now coming to a close. By its world. 
wide campaign, the Appeal hopes to 
raise enough money to bring relief to 
large numbers of needy youths. The 
shape of tomorrow’s world may depend 
to a considerable extent upon the suc- 
cess of the drive that is now in its 
last stages. 

“For we know now that there is 
going to be only one world,” says Mr. 
Bowles, who is chairman of the Appeal. 
“Tt can be a world of tyranny, imposed 
by force, in circumstances of total 
poverty for all; or a world of peaceful 
association, of neighbors and friends 
with prosperity for all. And it is to- 
day’s children—tomorrow’s grownups 
—on which this decision must largely 
depend.” 






“World’s Biggest Eye” 


Astronomers are making plans for 
special work to be done by the world’s 
“biggest eye’—the 17-foot-wide tele 
scope located on Palomar Mountain in 
California, and now almost ready for 
use. It is hoped that the “canals” on 
the planet of Mars, for instance, will 
be viewed with new clarity. Some 
astronomers doubt that these canals 
really exist, while others believe that 
they not only exist but have been 
planned. This is because the lines are 
straight, and because they cross one 
another. Scientists say that natural 
rivers would not flow in such patterns. 

A clear photo would help to solve 
this controversy, but due to the shim- 


mering of the air on Mars, all previous? 


photos have been fuzzy. The Palomar 
Mountain telescope will take pictures 
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VACHON FROM BLACK STAR 
War ruins are seen in the beck 
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POLITICALLY-MINDED WOMEN, in Rome, demonstrate as the Italian parties start 


their election campaigns 


on movie film which will “catch” the 
canals when the shimmer pauses for 
a moment. 

Special pictures of the sun which 
can be spread out into 50-foot ribbons 
—called spectographs — have been 
taken by other telescopes. These show 
what the atoms in the sun are doing. 
With the new telescope it will be pos- 
sible to take similar pictures of the 
stars at the outer edge of the universe. 
Knowledge made available by the giant 
eye may thus aid greatly in atomic 
energy research. 

The telescope will not be used for 
anything which other instruments can 
do satisfactorily. It will be saved for 
big problems as yet unsolved regard- 
ing our universe. 


Youth Forum in New York 


Next Saturday, March 6, the third 
annual Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools is to be held in New 
York. Taking part in the program 
will be 29 English-speaking high 
school students from the Scandinavian 
countries, Finland, the British Isles, 
Eire, and Australia. Guest celebrities 
from many fields will also participate. 

In some cities, all or part of the pro- 
gram will be broadcast and televised. 
Students may check with their local 
radio stations to see if the program 
will be offered in their own cities. 

The foreign students, who have al- 
ready spent several weeks in this coun- 
try becoming acquainted with our way 
of life, will voice their thoughts and 
views on the Forum’s theme—“The 
World We Want.” American students 
will do likewise. The exchange of 
ideas is certain to be stimulating and 
informative. 


Open-air Schools 


In the Netherlands, outdoor class- 
tooms are being used to combat tuber- 
cilosis, a disease which has made 
erious inroads among the under- 
nourished children of that war-dam- 
aged land. The outdoor schools are so 
Constructed that they will receive the 
largest possible amount of air and 
sunshine, tuberculosis’ greatest ene- 
Miles, 

Most classrooms are set up in de- 
Pressions about the size of large 
tllars. The grass-covered “walls” 
Slope back so that they will admit 
blenty of sunshine and yet will protect 

€ students from the cold winds. On 

Stone floor are benches and desks 
at Which the children, bundled in warm 
ing, work. Nearby is an unheated 
Puilding with sleeping quarters and a 


kitchen. Here the youngsters have 
hot lunches and a daily rest period. 
When it rains, classes are held inside. 

The outdoor schools are open to 
young people from all walks of life, but 
tuition varies according to the ability 
of each student’s parents to pay. 


Vacations Abroad 


A successful project in building 
international good will is described by 
Holman Harvey, a well-known maga- 
zine writer, in a recent issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor. Known as 
the Experiment in International Liv- 
ing, the plan was started in 1932 and 
in the intervening years has sent 
thousands of young Americans abroad 
to spend their vacations with the 
young people of 19 European and 
Latin American lands. 

The basic idea on which the experi- 
ment is based is that the way to under- 
stand people is to live with them. The 
plan has shown that when people live 
together normally, it tends to bring 
out the likenesses in their ways of 
thinking. On the other hand, traveling 


as a tourist often results only in em- 
phasizing the differences. 

Young people taking part in the 
experiment usually pay their own way 
for the summer. However, several 
colleges and a number of individuals 
have created scholarships for the pur- 
pose of sending young people abroad. 
The participants are usually required 
to know the language of the country 
they are to visit. 

The plan also works in reverse, and 
more than 500 American families have 
acted as summer hosts to young people 
from other lands. At present the ex- 
periment is working on the-idea of 
having communities in this country 
send students abroad and _ receive 
foreign students in local homes. 

Donald Watt, a Princeton student 
who served with the British Army in 
World War I, is the founder of the 
Experiment in International Living. 


Eire’s New Government 


The people of Eire (southern Ire- 
land) are wondering whether the 
present cabinet, headed by John Cos- 
tello, will be able to stay in power. 
Its members represent several parties 
which ordinarily do not see eye to eye. 
They did agree a short time ago, 
however, that Eamon de Valera, who 
served as prime minister for 16 years, 
had been in office long enough. So 
the opposing parties united behind 
John Costello to replace de Valera. 

It is generally thought, however, 
that Costello’s position is shaky, to 
say the least. His supporters range 
from conservatives to socialists, and 
if any one of the political groups now 
working with him discontinues doing 
so, he will lose majority backing in 
parliament and will have to resign. 





A new oil field has been discovered 
in western Texas. Some experts be- 
lieve the field may contain 600 millions 
of barrels of oil; and it may be the 
most important “find” since the great 
East Texas field was opened in 1929. 
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I think that instead of free colleges, 
we should provide better grammar and 
high schools with the money it would 
take to operate the colleges. A person 
who really wants to go to college can 
manage to do so, 

JAMES TATE, 
Hamilton, Alabama. 


* * * 


Every citizen should do his part to 
help save oil. Petroleum products are 
vital to our nation. Without the help of 
each individual, we may find ourselves 
in a worse situation than that which 


exists now. 
RICHIE LEMEIR, 
Little Falls, Minnesota. 


* * * 


I think the national debt should be 
paid as quickly as possible and that 
taxes should not be reduced. If the 
payment of the debt is postponed too 
long, the coming generations will be bur- 
dened, and the country will be prevented 
from developing as it should. 


DE LOMA TALLMAN, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


* * * 


We find that Joan Struck has over- 
simplified the situation in Russia in re- 
gard to devaluation of the ruble. This 
step has shown the Russian people, as 
well as the rest of the world, that com- 
munism is affected by economic principles 
just as other systems are. The only con- 
clusion is that the Soviet Union has 
faltered in a pronounced: manner in its 
program for industrial expansion. 


CLARK GRIMM and 
MACK WRIGHT, 
El Dorado, Kansas. 


* © * 


The Benjamin Franklin High School 
of Rochester, New York, has organized 
a United Nations Club. The first of its 
activities will be a drive to collect money 
for food to go to Europe. An extensive 
publicity campaign has been planned 
for UN Week, which will be held March 
1st through March 5th. The club ar- 
ranges for speakers, films, and displays 
to promote better understanding of the 
United Nations. 


ADELE M. HOLTZMAN, 
Rochester, New York. 
* *« * 
(Address letters to this column to 


THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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LTHOUGH Governor Earl War- 
ren of California is not carrying 
on a national campaign, he is gener- 
ally considered a good “dark horse” 
possibility for the Republican nomi- 
nation for President. If a deadlock 
takes place between the Taft and 
Dewey groups at 
the Republican con- 
vention in June, 
many observers 
think that Warren 
may be a compro- 
mise choice. 

Earl Warren was 
born in Los An- 
geles 56 years ago. 
He grew up in Bak- 
ersfield where he 
played a clarinet 
in the town band. Working as a 
freight handler and farm hand, he 
earned his way through the University 
of California where he studied law. 

Warren’s budding career as a lawyer 
was interrupted by World War I. 
Drafted as a private, he became an in- 
fantry lieutenant. 

Upon his return to civilian life 
Warren settled down to practice law 
and to take part in politics. From 


ACME 


Warren 


1925 through 1938 he was district 





attorney of Alameda County. Here 
he gained a solid reputation as a 
racket-buster. For the next four 
years he served as his state’s attorney 
general. In 1943 he became governor 
of California. Three years later he 
was the nominee of both the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans for a sec- 
ond term. 

Governor Warren is a strapping, 
blue-eyed man who makes friends 
easily. He is married and has six 
children. 

* * * 

Early next month Dr. Leonard 
Scheele will become Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health 
Service, succeeding Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran. Both these men have served 
for many years in this federal health 
agency, which cooperates with the 
various states in dealing with epi- 
demics, sanitation problems, and dis- 
eases of all kinds. 

Dr. Scheele entered the Public 
Health Service in 1934 after studyinge 
medicine in Detroit and serving as an 
interne in Chicago. For a number 
of years he was a quarantine officer 
at both San Francisco and Honolulu, 
and then did cancer research in New 
York. Since that time he has been a 


leader in the national drive to control 
cancer. Dr. Scheele did medical work 
with the Army during the war. 

Dr. Parran, who is retiring as head 
of the government health agency, has 
been Surgeon General for 12 years. 
Entering the Public Health Service 
in 1918, he won early promotion for 
his work in fighting the influenza epi- 
demic which struck down thousands 
of government workers who were 
building the Muscle Shoals Dam. 

Before his appointment as Surgeon 
General in 1936, Dr. Parran held a 
variety of positions which gave him 
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Scheele 


Parran 


a wide background of experience in 
the field of public health. His work 
has been highly successful. 
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Indonesia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


population is over 70 million, as large 
as that of Japan and 7 times as large 
as that of the Netherlands itself. 

The East Indies have immensely 
rich natural resources. Their hot, 
humid climate and fertile soil provide 
an abundance of tropical products. 
Before the war, the Indies produced 
nine-tenths of the world’s supply 
of quinine, nearly half its rubber, and 
one-fourth of its tin. Their oil 
output is very substantial, and is im- 
portant because of the islands’ stra- 
tegic location. American housewives 
depend upon pepper, cloves, and nut- 
meg from the “Spice Islands.” 

In spite of this wealth of products, 
the people of the Indies live in ex- 
treme poverty. Native laborers on 
large plantations. receive very low 
wages. Because there are few schools, 
more than 90 per cent of natives are 
unable to read or write. 


Industrial Growth 


In addition, industrial development 
in the East Indies has been very 
slow. Before the war, several ship- 
yards were built, as were soap and 
margarine factories, oil refineries, 
paper mills, and an automobile as- 
sembly works. But most of the raw 
materials produced in the islands are 
exported to other countries to be 
manufactured into finished goods. 

Many native leaders believe that 
these conditions can be improved when 
the East Indies throw off the yoke 
of Dutch rule and establish an in- 
dependent government. They point 
to India, Burma, Ceylon, and the 
Philippines as examples of other 
colonial peoples in the Far East who 
have recently won their freedom. 
They believe that the Indies can make 
greater progress under self-rule. 

During World War II, Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands promised 
that the East Indies would become 
a self-governing part of the Nether- 
lands Commonwealth after the end 
of hostilities. She did this when 
the islands were conquered by the 


Japanese. They remained under Jap- 
anese rule until August of 1945, when 
Japan surrendered, 

At the time of the surrender, some 
Indonesian leaders demanded that 
the islands be given their liberty 
immediately. Using the  battle-cry 
“Freedom Now,” they opposed the 
return of Dutch officials sand pro- 
claimed an independent Republic of 
Indonesia. 

This disputed Republic did not in- 
clude all the East Indies, but only 
parts of Java and Sumatra. It was 
not joined by Borneo or the islands 
in East Indonesia. Its capital was 
established at Jogjakarta in southern 
Java. With weapons surrendered by 
the Japanese, the Republic resisted 
the return of Dutch forces. 

After more than a year of fighting, 
a truce was signed in March, 1947, 
at Batavia. But it did not bring 
lasting peace. Each side accused the 
other of violating the terms of the 
agreement. The Dutch charged 
that their homes, plantations, and 
factories were not being protected 
by the Republican government. Fi- 
nally, on July 20, war broke out again. 

When this happened, the United 
Nations entered the picture. The 
Security Council called upon both 
sides to “cease firing” at once. It also 
appointed a Committee of Good Offices 
to help the Dutch and Indonesians 
reach an understanding. This was ac- 
complished when the “Renville Agree- 
ment” was signed six weeks ago. 

According to the agreement, a 
“United States of Indonesia” is to be 
created. The Indonesian Republic 
(on the islands of Java and Sumatra) 
will form one part of the federal 
union. Borneo, Celebes, and islands to 
the east will also be included. 

Before the new government is 
formed, many difficult problems must 
be solved. More native leaders must 
be trained to manage the affairs of 
the islands. Agreements must be 
reached with respect to the future 
ewnership of Dutch plantations and 
factories. During the next few 
months, conflicts between the Dutch 
and Indonesians may occur again. 

To understand the reasons for the 
different points of view held by the 
Dutch and Indonesians, we need to 


study both sides of the case. The 
following statements, covering the con- 
flict of opinion, are reprinted. from 
the Saturday Evening Post for Janu- 
ary 10, 1948. 

The attitude of the Dutch officials 
toward the Indies is shown in the 
following declaration by Dr. Hubertus 
J. van Mook, Acting Governor-Gen- 
eral: 

“We do not wish to rule this coun- 
try. Nor do we wish to leave it. 
Many of us were born here. We are 
bound to the Indies by ties of tradi- 
tion and sentiment that are stronger 
than ties of trade. 


Right Recognized 


“We recognize the right of the 
Indonesians to govern themselves. 
Our one ideal is to set up here a sound 
working government—by the Indone- 
sians and for the Indonesians—help 
them run it as long as they need 
help, and then turn it over to them 
as quickly as possible. 

“But you cannot suddenly uproot 
the whole machinery of government 
and then create new machinery out of 
nothing. There are many _  Indo- 
nesians who are qualified to run a 
government. The leaders of the pres- 
ent Republican government, however, 
are not qualified. They are revolu- 
tionists. 

“If we are compelled to leave the 
Indies, some other western power 
must take our place or chaos will 
result.' If that happens, Russia will 
find here a happy hunting ground.” 

The attitude of some Indonesian 
leaders is shown in the following 
statement by Dr. A. K. Gani, a high 
official in the Republican government: 

“When we came under Dutch rule 
we were a vigorous people, proud of 
our 3,000-year-old civilization. We 
were sailors and traders and mer- 
chants throughout the East. But 
under Dutch domination we have be- 
come a pauper people, poor in body 
and in mind. Our only hope lies in 
political freedom. 

“The Dutch exploited our land, left 
us without experience in government, 
without knowledge of economics and 
science. We need help if we are to 
learn to govern ourselves. We also 
need the help of businessmen in other 
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countries who will aid us to develop 
our natural resources and build up 
industries. 

“But we do not trust the Dutch, 
Holland is a small country. It is 
weak and far away. It cannot help 
us in time of danger, as was proved 
when our land was conquered by the 
Japanese. 

“Our friends are on this side of 
the world—China, India, the Philip- 
pines, the United States. From them 
we hope to receive help without being 
asked to give up our freedom in re 
turn.” . 

These are not the only points of 
view, of course. Some people in the 
Netherlands believe that their gov- 
ernment should fight against every ef- 
fort by the Indonesians to gain their 
freedom. Some of the Indonesians 
believe that the islands are not yet 
ready for complete independence and 
should continue for awhile under 
Dutch rule. ; 

It is important, both for the people 
of Indonesia and for the rest of the 
world, that a stable government for | 
the islands be formed, and that peace 
be preserved. If this is done, trade 
will be revived and businessmen in 
other countries will invest money it 
the East Indies. 





Stalin’s Successor 


In a dispatch from Europe, Cyrus, 
Sulzberger, an outstanding corre 
spondent of the New York Times, 
speculates on who will succeed Stalin. 

Sulzberger thinks that no single 
man will immediately step into Stalin's 
shoes. After his death it is probable 
that three or four men will take over 
direction of the Soviet state undef 
control of the Politburo. The formal 
chief of state will likely be Molotov. 
However, working closely with him 
will probably be Andrei Zhdanov and 
Laventy Beria, two men close to Stalin 
and high in the Communist Party. 

After a number of years of joint 
control, Sulzberger thinks that one 
man may rise above the others and 
become the same type of dictator that 
Stalin is now. Regardless of who sue 
ceeds Stalin, the Times correspondent 
thinks that Communist policy 
remain unchanged. 
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Knowing the Indonesians 


{Intelligent and Capable, These. People Have Not Enjoyed the 


Great Wealth Their Native Islands Can Provide 


E people of Indonesia are intelli- 
re, _ They have good minds and 
are capable of learning and of becom- 
ing well educated. Most of them live 
in regions endowed by nature with 
great riches—with fertile soil pro- 
ducing abundant crops. Yet these 
people, apparently so favored, have 
been extremely unhappy—discontented 
enough to revolt against the govern- 
ment, controlled by the Dutch, under 
which they have lived. 

The Dutch rulers, lately so unpopu- 
Jar, have, in some respects, done a 
great deal for the East Indian islands. 
They have developed large rubber 
plantations, have operated oil wells, 
have opened huge tin mines, and have 
grown a large portion of the world’s 
supply of quinine, pepper, sisal, and 
vegetable oils. Why are the natives 
not satisfied with all this wealth? 













Dutch Ownership 


Chiefly because the wealth is not in 
their hands. The plantations, the 
p § mines, the oil fields are owned by the 
D Dutch. The people of the Indies have 
worked for the Dutch masters in field 
and factory. They have worked for 
extremely low wages. Few of them 
have made more than $50 a year. 
This is not much, even though the 
prices of the things which the farmers 
and factory workers must buy are 
relatively low. 

Discontent is, therefore, largely the 
result of poverty, but poverty alone 
does not explain the revolution. Un- 
educated people frequently bear heavy 
hardships without protest, and the in- 
habitants of the East Indies are un- 
educated. Ninety per cent of them 
cannot read and write. These unedu- 
cated masses have, until recently, had 
the discouraged feeling that people of 
European blood were their superiors. 
So long as they considered themselves 
inferior, they accepted Dutch rule 
meekly, 

That notion received a hard blow 
when, during the war, the Japanese 
defeated the Dutch and took over the 
islands. The Japanese, like the East 
Indians, were Asiatics. They were 
not of the white race, yet they won 
victory from the white man, and many 
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people of the East Indies came to feel 
that they, too, might pit their strength 
against the white rulers, 

The people of the East Indies were 
emboldened also when they looked 
about and saw what was happening 
beyond their borders. Everywhere, it 
seemed, the colored peoples were rising 
successfully against white domination. 
The millions of India were achieving 
independence. So were the people of 
Burma. The Philippines had been 
granted independence and were ruling 
themselves. The rising against the 
Dutch in the East Indies was a part 
of this great Asiatic movement. 

The East Indians at present feel 
hostile toward the Dutch. Now that 
they are moving toward freedom, they 
may eventually work harmoniously 
with the Dutch, who still own most 
of the large industries. Whether the 
East Indies become prosperous will 
depend largely on how well the two 
groups in the islands can cooperate. 

The leaders of the independence 
movement, while distrusting the 
Dutch, have a feeling of friendliness 
for the United States. They know 
that America gave independence to 
the Philippines: and that the Filipinos 
got their freedom without fighting for 
it. Hence America rides high in 
popularity among the brown-skinned 
millions of the Indies. 


Several American battleships which 
played important roles in the last 
war are now being cut up to feed the 
country’s scrap reserves. The New 
Mexico and the Idaho, both veterans 
of the Pacific fighting, and the train- 
ing ship Wyoming are being dis- 
mantled at a Newark, New Jersey, 
pier. Despite their service in the 
last war, they are now out of date. 

The process of cutting up the fight- 
ing ships is expected to take about 
four months. In addition to giving 
up usable motors and _ generators, 
they will probably yield about 66,000 
tons of scrap which is needed for mak- 
ing steel. At present the scrap re- 
serves in this country are low. How- 
ever, the remains of the three battle- 
ships will help increase them. 





DEANE DICKASON FROM GALLOWAY 


FEW INDONESIANS have been trained for industry. Postwar emphasis on manu- 
aoring and construction, though, has given impetus to programs for technical 
on, 
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MUSICAL TALENT can be developed as a vocation or as a career 


A Future Career -- In Music 


GREAT many people study music 

for the pleasure they derive from 
it, and time spent in gaining an 
appreciation of music, in learning to 
play an instrument or to sing, is 
unquestionably worthwhile. One who 
engages in this kind of activity has 
a richer and more enjoyable life. In 
this Article, however, we are con- 
cerned with music solely as a means 
of livelihood. 

It must be said at the outset that, 
in normal times, the field of music 
does not offer encouraging career 
prospects except to a minority of ex- 
ceptionally talented persons. Com- 
petition is keen in all lines. Many 
well-trained musicians—pianists, in- 
strumentalists, and vocalists —are 
obliged every year to turn to other 
fields to earn a living, retaining their 
music as a hobby or a vocation, 


Private Teaching 


The prospects are equally discourag- 
ing for those who want to teach 
music to private pupils. Even in good 
times, only a comparatively few teach- 
ers in each town or city are able to 
make a secure and comfortable living 
at this work. Then when the nation 
goes through a period of bad business 
conditions, one of the first economy 
steps taken by many families is to stop 
music lessons for their children. 

There are, to be sure, a number of 
gifted musicians who are able to cul- 
tivate a wide circle of friends and 
gradually build up a good and de- 
pendable teaching practice. More- 
over, many musically trained married 
women do some private teaching in 
order to enlarge their family incomes. 

From the standpoint of a full-time 
career, the most promising branch of 
music teaching is in the public schools. 
More and more attention is being 
devoted to music instruction in the 
schools. There is a growing demand 
for teachers and supervisors capable 
of training bands and orchestras, as 
well as giving other forms of instruc- 
tion in this field. 

Incomes of public school music 
supervisors vary according to the size 
of the city and the locality in which 
they are employed. The majority who 
work in communities of over 30,000 
earn between $2,500 and $3,300 a year. 
These are rising along with increases 
in teachers’ salaries generally. 

To prepare for this career, one must 
have special training for teaching 
after he receives his high school 





diploma. He should go either to one 
of the many colleges that give such 
courses, or to a first-rate music con- 
servatory. One must usually spend 
four years in these schools to become 
a Bachelor of Music Education. 

Unless a person has rare talent, he 
will have little or no opportunity to 
make a living by playing in concerts 
or in symphony orchestras. He will 
find it almost as hard to get jobs in 
theatre orchestras or in a well-estab- 
lished dance orchestra. He may earn 
from $50 to $100 a week in such a job, 
but the chances of finding a secure 
place are limited. Radio has relatively 
few places for young musicians. 

It is our advice that young people 
should decide upon a full time career 
in music only if they feel they have 
unusual talent, and only if they have 
been told by competent and unbiased 
musicians that their ability is out- 
standing. If you are convinced that 
you are qualified to train for this 
profession, go ahead with your plans. 
If you *ork hard and develop per- 
sonality traits which will win you 
many friends, your chances of suc- 
cess in this field will be good. 


Causes of War 
(Concluded from page 2) 


proposition that either we would not 
go into military action under any 
circumstances, or that they would win 
before we could get ready to fight. 
Had Germany and Japan been faced 
by a United States that was militarily 
strong, continues the argument, they 
would not have started the war. 

Many Americans disagree with 
this view. They believe that armed 
strength generates war instead of 
preventing it, and that World War II 
would not have been avoided simply 
by having strong forces in the United 
States. These people are opposed to 
a “militarized” United States today, 
urging instead that our country act 
through the United Nations, 

These are some of the questions 
to be studied and debated in connec- 
tion with the causes of war. Edu- 
cating for peace will not be an easy 
task, as General Eisenhower points 
out. It may take a generation, or 
a century, he believes, before the 
world’s nations develop practical meas- 
ures to banish war. Nevertheless, the 
job must be done. The reward is 
more than peace. It is survival. 
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Alaska Seeks to Enter the Union 


Statehood Might Encourage Develapment of Resources 


HE Territory of Alaska is seeking 

to join the American Union as a 
full-fledged state. At present its 
people elect their own legislature, but 
their governor is appointed by the 
President of the United States. The 
federal government exercises con- 
siderable control over Alaskan affairs. 
The Alaskans do not have voting rep- 
resentatives in Washington and cannot 
vote for President. 

Those who favor allowing the terri- 
tory to come into the Union feel that 
the Alaskans deserve a greater amount 
of self-government, and that such a 
step would encourage the best de- 
velopment of the area’s wealth. It 
may be some time, however, before 
Alaska achieves statehood. Neither 
House of Congress has acted upon 
her request for it. Many Congress- 
men feel that the territory does not 
have enough people to govern itself. 

Alaska is more than twice as large 
as Texas, but its population of ap- 

proximately 90,000 is smaller than 
* that of any present state in the 
Union. About half of the Alaskans 
are of white stock, and most of the 
rest are Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos. 
It is estimated that the territory 
could support several million people. 

Alaskan resources include some of 
the most important fisheries in the 
world, plus a wealth of furs, timber, 
and gold. Most of the inhabitants 
are engaged in the fishing and can- 
ning industries, fur-trapping, lumber- 
ing, or mining. 

Because Alaska is so far north, 
partly within the Arctic Circle, many 
people think it must share the climate 
of neighboring polar regions. This 
impression is not entirely correct. 
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In some sections of the interior, mid- 
winter temperatures drop to 60 de- 
grees below zero, but the coast 
enjoys a fairly mild climate. There 
are big areas suitable for agriculture. 
A large part of the territory is 
mountainous and thickly forested. 
Millions of acres of. rich timber lands 
are set aside as forest reserves. 
During World War II our govern- 
ment kept strong military forces in 
Alaska, for the region is in a highly 
strategic position. Forming’ the 
northwest corner of North America, 
it is just across a narrow strait 
from Siberia. The Aleutian Islands, 
branching off from its southwestern 
tip, extend in an are toward Japan. 
Naturally, Alaska’s small population 
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has slowed its development. Juneau, 
on the narrow “panhandle” that 
stretches down between Canada and 
the Pacific, is the capital and the 
largest city. It has 6,000 people. 

There is little industry in Alaska 
and the people have to buy most of 
their goods from the United States. 
High shipping rates make these goods 
costly. This fact has discouraged 
some prospective settlers. 

Certain leaders in our country feel 
that if Alaska had more control over 
her own affairs, as well as Senators 
and Representatives in Congress—that 
is, if it were a state—greater efforts 
would be made to promote the rich 
peninsula’s development and use. 

—By THOMAS K. MYER. 





American Presidents = = Harrison. Tyler 


e 
HEN election time came in 1840 
the Democrats nominated Presi- 
dent Martin Van Buren for a second 
term. His prospects, however, were 
poor from the start. A disastrous de- 
pression overwhelmed the country in 
the late 1830’s, and the President was 
blamed for it. 
The Whigs entered the campaign 
with better prospects, but one serious 
difficulty was in the 
way. The party was 
sharply divided on 
the big issues of 
the day. 
The northern 
Whigs, led by Dan- 
iel Webster, wanted 
a high tariff, so 
that foreign goods 
could not compete 
with the New Eng- 
land factories. They also wanted a 
national bank. which would adopt 
money policies helpful to industry. 
The western Whigs, mostly farmers, 
opposed a national bank and also a high 
tariff, but their leader, Henry Clay, 
favored a compromise with the north- 
ern Whigs. He proposed that the 
westerners support high tariff rates 
on condition that the money collected 
be used to build canals and roads in the 
interior of the country. 
The southern Whigs were drasti- 
cally opposed to a high tariff. They 
knew that if the sales of foreign goods 


in this country were reduced by our 
charging high tariff rates, foreigners 
would not buy so much cotton from 
the South. 

What were the divided Whigs to do? 
Their best chance of holding all their 
own voters together and capturing the 
presidency was to nominate a candi- 
date who had taken no strong stand on 
the big issues of the day, particularly 
the tariff. 

That was the decision of the Whig 
leaders, and they found their ideal 
candidate in William Henry Harrison. 
He had been an Indian fighter, had won 
a skirmish at Tippecanoe, had served 
in Congress, had been minister to a 
South American country. He had also 
farmed a little. He was honest, and 
intelligent enough, but was not a stu- 
dent of public problems. 

So Harrison was named as the can- 
didate, with the understanding that he 
wouldn’t discuss issues. It was ex- 
pected that, as President, he would be 
a figurehead. Webster and Clay would 
control his administration. 

For the vice-presidential candidate, 
John Tyler of Virginia was named. 
He was out of sympathy with every- 
thing the northern and western Whigs 
wanted todo. But the leaders thought 
that he would win some votes for the 
ticket in the South, and that it did not 
make any difference who was vice- 
president. 

The campaign was a grotesque af- 


fair. No issues were debated. Harri- 
son was pictured as a plain man of the 
people. “Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” 
was the battle cry, and Harrison and 
Tyler were duly elected. 

Daniel Webster became Secretary of 
State, and he, to- 
gether with other 
Whig leaders, were 
taking over the ad- 
ministration ac- 
cording to plan 
when, three weeks 
after he was inau- 
gurated, President 
Harrison became ill 
of pneumonia, and a 
week later he died. 

Webster, Clay, and their associates 
tried out the new President, John 
Tyler, and found that they could not 
control him. 

John Tyler was independent and 
forceful. He had grown up in an at- 
mosphere of politics. His father, like 
Harrison’s, had been governor of Vir- 
ginia. He was graduated from Wil- 
liam and Mary College at the age of 17. 
He then studied law, considering it the 
door to a political career. He had some 
experience in state politics and later 
became a United States Senator. Fi- 
nally, he reached the Presidency, the 
first to do so without having been 
directly elected to the post. His main 
political goal was to advance the in- 
terests of the southern landowners. 


Tyler 








Study Guid : 


Causes of War 


1. By what means does General Ei 
hower think that war can be perg 
nently banished? ; 


2. Give one illustration of how 
nomic insecurity contributed to bring 
on a war. ' 

38. What are several other causeg 
international conflict? 

4. Explain the difference between y 
row nationalism and true patriotism, ee 

5. During the 1930’s what policy 
the United States follow in an atter 
to avoid war? 

6. Why do many people think 
should remain militarily strong today? 
Why do others disagree and think 
should avoid having large mili 
forces? i 











1. What do you think has been ¢ 
most important cause of war in a 
past? How would you propose to deal 
with this cause? 

2. What else, in your opinion, can be 
done to help insure permanent peag 
among nations? ' 


3. Do you or do you not believe that. 
we might have prevented World War ff) 
by building a powerful military machine | 
during the 1930’s? 


Indonesia 


1. Why is the new peace arrangeme 
involving the Dutch and the Indonesi 
known as the “Renville Agreement’? 

2. Outline the Agreement’s major pri 
visions. 

3. How does the area of the islands 
formerly known as the Netherlands E 
Indies compare with that of the Uni 
States? 

4. List some of the islands’ impo 
products. 

5. True or false: 
ment in the East Indies has paralleled 
that of the United States. be 

6. What have been the relations. 
tween the Dutch and Indonesians s 
the end of the war? ie 

7. Why do the Dutch want the Uni 
States of Indonesia to remain associated 
with the Netherlands? Fs 

8. How do the independence leaders F 
Indonesia feel that the islands will bene 
fit when they are free and united? 


Discussion 


1. What do you think would be 
position toward the East Indies problem 
if you were a Dutch citizen? If you 
were an Indonesian? 

2. As an American, what do you fed 
should be the Netherlands’ future rel# 
tionship with Indonesia? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Give two arguments for federal 
to education, and two against. 

2. What is your opinion of the a 
embargo policy which our country 1 
applied to Palestine? in 

38. Who are Dr. Leonard Scheele s 
Dr. Thomas Parran, and why have 
recently come into the news? 


4. In which two states have there b 
advance tests of political strength wi 
the last two weeks? 

5. Why is the Netherlands conducting 
outdoor classrooms? 

6. True or false: When William Henty 
Harrison died after having served 
one month in the White House, Johi 
Tyler succeeded him and carried out 
Harrison’s policies. 





Outside Reading 


“The Rivalry of Nations,” , * 
scegeiann, Atlantic Monthly, brat 
1948. 
“Lasting Peace in Our Time,” : 
Trygve Lie, Rotarian, September 1947. | 
“Truce Achieved in Indonesia,” Uni 
Nations Bulletin, February 1, 1948. 
“The Bedeviled Dutch of Java,” by 
Harold H. Martin, Saturday Even 


Post, January 10, 1948. Life in Ind® 
nesia. 3 





Pronunciations 


Batavia—bah-ta’vi-ah 
Celebes—sél’é-béz 
Gani—gah’né 
Jogjakarta—j6k’yah-kahr’tah 
Juneau—joo’nd 

Van Mook—vahn mék’ 
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